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Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in Matt Color on a White 
Ground. By Arthur Fairbanks. University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume VII. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. Crown 8vo. Pp. ix+275. 41 
plates. 

In this volume the method adopted in the author's previous volume 
{Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing in Glaze Varnish on a White Ground, 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, Volume VI, 1907) is 
applied to the white lekythoi with outline drawing in non-lustrous (why should 
archaeologists, when writing English, use the purely German word "matt" ?) 
color. Indeed the classification of the previous volume is continued in this; 
the vases studied in the previous volume are grouped in classes I-VIII, 
and those in the new technique in classes IX-XVI. As in the previous 
volume Dr. Fairbanks gives evidence of long-continued and careful study 
and of excellent judgment. He refrains from dogmatic statements on doubt- 
ful matters and disarms criticism by his attitude of modesty. We may, 
therefore, join him in regretting that he wrote before the appearance of 
Furtwangler-Reichold, Attische weissgrundige Lekythen, and we may even 
question the necessity of the subdivision of his classes IX, X, and XI into 
so many series, without appearing to be unfriendly. 

Far the greater part of the book is taken up with the careful description 
of 374 vases, most of which the author has himself examined. There is a 
brief general introduction and a longer conclusion, and each class, as well 
as each series within classes IX, X, and XI, has its own introduction and 
conclusion. Naturally it is in these essays of varying length that the 
author's opinions are expressed. An appendix, to which ten of the forty-one 
plates belong, adds thirty-one lekythoi to those already described in the 
previous volume. 

The chronology of the lekythoi with outlines in non-lustrous color is 
not so easily determined as that of those with outlines in glaze varnish, for 
the vases seem to be the result less of a regular development than of the efforts 
of different potteries to achieve popularity by variations in design, as well 
as in technique, from the traditional methods. Nevertheless, development 
can be traced, and the classification adopted by Dr. Fairbanks is, in principle, 
chronological. If classes I-VIII may be assigned roughly to the years 
480-430 B.C., classes IX-XVI are to be assigned to 450-400 b.c. or slightly 
later. Such close analogies exist between vases of classes IX and X and those 
of classes V and VI that the assumption appears to be justified that some 
painters worked in both techniques. Moreover, although in general classes 
IX-XII are earlier than classes XIII-XVI, the chronological succession is 
blurred by the fact that the various classes overlap, and two or three, even 
of those in which the same technique is employed, may be contemporaneous. 
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Class XVI, which comprises the relatively few large lekythoi with elaborate 
polychrome paintings, can hardly be dated much, if at all, before 400 B.C. 
These vases are especially interesting on account of the light they throw 
upon the great painting of the period. They are far more monumental 
than even the largest of the other classes and may well have been intended, 
like the marble lekythoi of the fourth century and the Dipylon vases of 
an earlier age, to serve as grave monuments; but complete information 
concerning the circumstances of their discovery would be desirable before 
following Winter and CoUignon in assuming this to be their sole purpose. 
They may possibly, after adding splendor to the funeral, have been buried 
in the grave. 

This volume and its predecessor offer the most nearly complete collection 
of material for the study of Attic white lekythoi. For that reason, if for no 
other, they are indispensable to the student of Greek vase painting and of 
Greek art in general, as well as to the student of Greek ritual and religion. 
Additions will, no doubt, be made to this material, but hardly such as to 
make a new publication of the whole necessary or even desirable. Nor is 
it likely that the classification carried out with such care by Dr. Fairbanks 
will need to be corrected, unless it be in relatively unimportant details. 

Harold N. Fowler 



A Study of the Commerce of Latium from the Early Iron Age through 
the Sixth Century B.C. By Louise E. W. Adams. ("Smith 
College Classical Studies," No. II.) 

Miss Adams' study is an admirable achievement in a field that American 
investigators have hardly touched. It deals with the foreign commerce of 
Latium from the early Iron age to the end of the sixth century. Latium is 
defined as including the Faliscan territory and the district between the 
Tiber and the Astura rivers. The evidence that Miss Adams had at her 
command — the objects in the museums and the reports of excavations — 
represented a body of material that was peculiarly unwieldy and she has 
handled it with great skill. 

After an introductory chapter giving the literary evidence for the western 
trade of Phoenicians and Ionian Greeks, the civilization of Latium in the 
period of the cremation pit (pozzo) graves is considered. In this period 
Miss Adams finds no evidence for foreign trade in Latium. In Etruria, 
however, a region whose cultural and racial affinities with Latium Miss 
Adams constantly emphasizes, the coast towns have brought to light in this 
period such imported objects as scarabs and glazed figurines and Tarquinii 
has produced local pottery that shows foreign influence. The third chapter 
deals with the "great period of importation," the period whose beginning is 
marked by the appearance of inhumation shaft (fossa) graves. Rejecting 



